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January-March, 191 2. Finally, as to national scientific methods I may 
be allowed to quote the following from the pages of a letter written 
me by an English ethnologist (though I do it without having asked per- 
mission), which I feel must express the sentiments of all concerned. In 
regard to this article and the question of 'American' and 'English' 
methods, he wrote: 

" I think there is something in what Lowie says, only, of course, he exag- 
gerates. Don't you exaggerate either! Let us keep mere partisanship out of 
anthropology, and rather take the wiser point of view, from which one sees 
that discussion and the clash of postulates all make for truth in the long run: 
and remember that Science is cosmopolitan — not English or American, but 
both and neither. The one thing to transcend is parochialism — which is not 
any the better, if it is a matter of hemispheres and continents." 

W. D. Wallis. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

NOTES ON CERTAIN USAGES RELATING TO 
LINGUISTIC WORK 

Intelligent variations and innovations in use of terminology, 
alphabetic symbols, and punctuation should be permitted and encouraged 
by editors and publishers and all who have charge of the form in which 
linguistic material is presented. It is only by variation in usage that 
progress in these branches has been made in the past. Rigid uniformity 
in these matters has, in our present state of knowledge, nothing to com- 
mend it; it means death to progress. One quickly and easily becomes 
familiar with any terms or symbols used by any writer, provided that 
their value is explained, that they are employed because of scholarly 
reasoning, and that they are sanely conservative. It matters not at all 
if one finds s, f, c, or ui employed in various records of various languages 
for the sound of English sh. The fittest of these characters will eventu- 
ally survive. Any one of them should be allowed to stand unchanged, but 
not unchallenged, in published linguistic work. One should be allowed 
to have the abbreviation for doctor printed either Dr. or Dr, according 
to preference. At the same time much attention and discussion should 
be given to such usages. 

The relative merits of the practices discussed in the following brief 
notes ought to be thought out and tried out. We should then hold to 
those which are best. 

1. It appears that most languages distinguish between what we may 
term roots and formal elements. If we call roots when compounded 
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with other roots, according to their position, adpounds, prepounds, im- 
pounds, and postpounds, just as we now speak of formal elements, ac- 
cording to their position, as affixes, prefixes, infixes, and postfixes, could 
not many awkward expressions, like " used as the first element of a com- 
pound," be avoided? The verbs would be adpound, prepound, inpound, 
postpound, corresponding to affix, prefix, infix, postfix. In order to make 
our terminology more regular, would it not be well generally to adopt 
"postfix" instead of "suffix"? 

2. In ordinary work would it not be better to classify sounds in the 
production of which the tongue plays an important part according to 
the portion of the tongue that articulates rather than according to the 
region of the roof of the mouth at which the tongue articulates? Such 
sounds as t, d, s, n, Spanish n, etc., are made with the tip or blade or front 
part of the tongue, and might therefore be called frontal consonants. 
Sounds such as k, g, Roumanian n, etc., are made with the dorsal or back 
part of the tongue and might therefore be called dorsal consonants. 
We might then speak of labial, frontal, dorsal, and laryngeal sounds. 
"Frontal" and "dorsal" are more wieldy terms than " front-of-the- 
tongue" and "back-of-the-tongue." The term tergal is perhaps prefer- 
able to dorsal. 

3. " Glottalized " seems to be a good term to apply to sounds pro- 
duced with simultaneous closure of the glottis. If in the accompanying 
diagram we let the upper lines stand for closure above the larynx and the 

Closures above larynx. — - ~~ "■" — ~ "" 

Closures in. larynx. __ _ ■■ , — — — . 

lower lines signify the closure in the larynx, while the length of the lines 
indicates the duration of the closures, a number of different varieties 
of glottalized stops for which we have as yet no current terminology may 
be illustrated. A consonant merely followed by a glottal stop should 
not be called a glottalized consonant. 

4. Consonants such as occur in Spanish abogado might be called levis. 
This Latin word could be used both as noun and adjective in English. 

5. Instead of using "voiced" and "voiceless" to denote the presence 
or absence of vibration of the vocal chords in the production of sounds, 
might it not be better to use the terms sonant (Latin sonare, to make a 
musical or other sound; Sanskrit svanati, Anglo-Saxon swinsian, of the 
same meaning) and surd (Latin surdus, deaf; dark, said of color; vague, 
unknown)? Sonant and surd are perhaps the best Latin words which 
could be found for these meanings, are at present used as widely as 
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"voiced" and "voiceless," and have the advantages of forming the nouns 
sonancy and surdness or surdity and of being readily taken into any 
language. Such words as voicedness and voicelessness are awkward. 

6. Orinasal (Latin 6s, mouth; nasus, nose) is well applied to vowels 
produced with both mouth and nose passages open. The term naso-oral 
is less euphonious. In a phonetic key orinasal vowels should for obvious 
reasons be listed before oral vowels. 

7. In Latin paldtus or palatum refers loosely to the whole roof of 
the mouth, but especially to what we now call the velum or uvula. 
English " palate " is still used in ordinary language with much the same 
meaning as Latin paldtus or palatum. But in scientific language there 
is a tendency to apply palate to the hard palate only, while velum (modern 
Latin velum palati, sail of the roof of the mouth) is used to signify the 
soft palate in the rear of the hard palate. We need three terms, each of 
which is a single word only — one for the entire roof of the mouth, one 
for the hard palate, and one for the soft palate. As it is, we have only 
the two terms, palate and velum, however we apply these terms. We 
suggest that palate be used, as was the Latin word from which it is derived, 
to designate the entire roof of the mouth; for the soft palate the term 
velum, Latin velum palati, might well be retained. For the hard palate a 
new term should be found. Latin corona palati (Latin corona, from Greek 
Kopwvri, ring, wreath, rim, anything bent), English cor6na, might be 
applied to the hard palate for want of a better term. Latin gingiva, 
gums, would hardly do as a designation for the hard palate since it would 
probably not readily become anglicized, though we might attempt to 
adopt its French form gencive. The adjectival forms would then be palatal, 
c6ronal, and velar, from which verbs palatalize, c6ronalize, and velarize 
might be formed. A term better than corona could probably be found 
without difficulty. 

8. This would leave us free to use the term palatalize in a more proper 
sense than it is now employed, namely, as indicating a certain kind of 
articulation and release. 1 It is possible to articulate a palatal consonant 
back of the "palate" if we use that term as it is now being used, while 
most of the sounds articulated against the "palate" are not palatals. 
According to the terminology here suggested, Paiute contains both pala- 
talized frontal consonants such as n y and palatalized dorsal consonants 
such as ij y . Jespersen's distinction between palatal and palatalized 
sounds will not be discussed here. 

9. The term marginal (Latin margo, border, rim, edge) might be 

1 Cf. R. Lenz, Zur Physiol, u. Cesch. d. Palatalen, Diss., Bonn, 1887. 
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used for sounds articulated against the rear margin of the velum or soft 
palate. At present some writers apply velar to these articulations, while 
others apply uvular, reserving velar for such articulations as those of 
ordinary k and g, that is, for articulations made against the velum. If 
the soft palate is called the velum, then all articulations against it are 
velar. Articulations against the posterior rim of the soft palate would 
better be called marginal than uvular, since they have more to do with 
the tnargo or rim than with the uvula. The term marginal has been 
applied by some to 1-sounds instead of the commoner term lateral, but 
for 1-sounds lateral (Latin latus, side) seems preferable to marginal. It 
need not worry us that it is possible to articulate 1-sounds with neither 
front nor sides of the tongue touching the roof of the mouth. 

10. Instead of stops, explosives or plosives, is not clusives (from 
Latin clausus or clusus, closed) a better term? Some of the explosives 
do not explode. The term clusils has been proposed by Kewitsch 
and others. It is readily taken into any language, or may be translated 
in English by stop, in German by Sperrer or Verschlusslaut, in French by 
arrSte. I prefer clusives to "clusils." Closure is a shorter term than 
occlusion. 

11. For such sounds as English v, s, German ch, the term fricative 
(Latin fricatus, rubbed) seems best. Constrictive has little to recom- 
mend it. Spirant (Latin sptrare, to breathe) is very misleading for the 
following reason: A consonantal diphthong composed of a stop plus a 
fricative is called an affricative and not an aspirate. If spirant is used 
instead of fricative, one expects aspirate instead of affricative, but 
aspirate is applied almost universally to stops followed by a flatus or 
period of surd breath and not to affricatives. The Handbook of 
American Indian Languages uses spirant instead of fricative with the 
exception of Mr Thalbitzer's article, although the terms affricative and 
aspirate are used throughout as above defined. In Dr Dixon's article 
therein contained "spirant" is applied to fricatives such as s, and in- 
spirant to a variety of stops written b, d. Most of the recent books 
on phonetics have pointed out the advisability of using "fricative" 
instead of "spirant". The chief reason is, as said before, that aspirate 
and affricative have a settled, definite usage. 

12. It has been practically settled by phoneticians that the best 
order in which the sounds of the language can be presented is: first the 
vowels, then the semi-vowels, then the consonants, beginning with the 
most posterior consonants and ending with lip consonants. Yet in 
phonetic keys of American languages almost every author presents the 
sounds in a different order. 
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13. Certain French phoneticians have proposed that phonime 
(from Greek <£o>vi/fta) be used instead of the ambiguous or cumbersome 
"sound," "individual sound," "phonetic element," etc., of various 
writers. In English could not ph6nem (ph6nem < tjtwvrjfia ; ; system 
< crwrrqiw.) be adopted, or if this proves impracticable, phone (Greek 
ijanvrj) or sone (Latin sonus) be used for rendering "phonetic element"? 

14. A syllable that has louder stress than other syllables- is commonly 
indicated' by placing the acute accent either before that syllable, or after, 
or over the vowel of that syllable. This multiplicity of practices is 
somewhat confusing. For instance, ka'do may mean either that the 
first or last syllable is the louder. It is especially confusing when the 
acute accent is placed after a diphthong and it is not indicated whether 
the diphthong be what Sweet terms ascending or descending or whether 
each of the elements is as prominent as the other or others. Thus 
kai'do might have five different interpretations. Although a number 
of the foremost phoneticians practise placing the acute accent before 
the loud syllable, this sprawls the word, forces one to divide it into 
syllables, and for some reason is hard to get used to. It seems most 
natural and it is certainly most legible if the acute accent is placed over 
the vowel of the loud syllable, even though the latter practice requires 
that the printer deal with a greater number of characters than otherwise. 
That the acute accent placed over vowels indicates length or a variety 
of umlaut in some languages need not bother us. Perhaps the best 
usage to which the easily written grave accent can be put, is that it be 
placed over the non-dominant vowel or vowels of diphthongs. Thus 
phonetically we might write German Haiti = haln; Spanish bueno = 
bueno; Russian dialectic KOMHaia = kbimnata; Spanish buey = bilei; 
the word meaning arrow in the Taos Indian language would be lui. 
At present there is no good method in use for symbolizing diphthongs as 
distinct from juxtaposed vowels. The grave accent might also be placed 
over the non-dominant consonant of a consonantal diphthong. Thus 
Russian OTcfeai. = ats v ed_; Russian OM-feal = ais v eq}. 

15. Should the English meanings of foreign words be enclosed in 
single or double quotation marks or in single or double marks shaped 
like inequality signs, which are used for enclosing quotations to a large 
extent in French and Russian? Meanings are not quoted in the same 
sense that one quotes the speech or written words of an individual. 
Might it not be well to enclose meanings by special signs differing from 
the current single and double quotation marks? 

16. Should comma, semicolon, colon, and the like precede or follow 
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the single or double right-hand quotation mark? The best modern books 
on grammar and linguistics that have been published in German or 
Russian in recent years have, for instance, ku, 'not'. In this country 
we are usually forced to use ku, ' not.' The latter punctuation is illogical 
and should go out of use, at least in linguistic work. 

17. In writing and printing long umlauted "a" the macron is com- 
monly placed under and not above the dieresis. This is illogical. We 
are representing a long umlauted "a", that is a long open e-sound, not 
an umlauted long "a". 

18. Recently the abbreviations Mr., Mrs., Dr., and St. have been 
written and printed by some, especially by leading English publishers, with 
the period omitted. These are true abbreviations, and it is the simple old 
rule that abbreviations are distinguished from non-abbreviations by hav- 
ing a period placed after them. What is the advantage of complicating 
matters and making a few exceptions to the rule? Mr, Mrs, Dr, and 
St written without the period are very offensive to many people. Still 
worse than omitting the period seems the recent practice of writing these 
words out in full. See Handbook of American Indian Languages, p. 739. 
That M r , M", D r , and S*, with or without a period under the r , s , or *, are 
also written by some, has to my mind nothing to do with the question 
under discussion. 

J. P. Harrington 
School of American Archaeology 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 



